remain to indicate the previous occurrence of so different a condition of the lake surface.
Often, however, in other circumstances ice manifests itself as an agent of almost irresistible power, effecting important geological changes, and taxing severely, and often baffling the constructive skill of men. We see ice gathered in mountain valleys as masses of length and breadth which may be measured in miles, and depth in hundreds of feet; and we find these masses grinding and excavating the hard rocky beds over which they pass, and protruding down among cultivated fields, and overwhelming bridges, villages, or any other structures which may, too incautiously, have been built within the limits of their possible extension. We see icebergs swimming freely at sea, ready to crush the strongest ships; and we find them conveying huge masses of rock, and depositing them in the ocean at hundreds of miles distance from their previous place.
The ice of great rivers, in climates where the winter-cold is severe, produces striking geological effects; and it is by far the most formidable difficulty to be encountered in the construction of bridges, and other engineering works, in the river channels, or adjacent to their banks.
The ice of rivers forms itself in two very distinct modes, one as surface ice like that formed on the surface of still water, and the other as ice of a spongy or soft kind adhering to the bottom. The ice formed at the bottom is designated by the various names ground ice, anchor ice and frasil ice.
When a lake or pond of still water at any temperature above 40° F. is exposed to cold at its surface, the portions cooled are diminished in bulk; and, on account of the increase of their specific gravity, they sink to the bottom, and so a circulation is maintained until the temperature of the whole has arrived at 40° F. the point at which water attains its maximum density. Any farther cooling beyond that point expands the water to which it is applied, and causes it to float. Thus the previous circulation is brought to' an end; and the coldest stratum of water, lying at the top, soon begins to freeze. The crust of ice when formed, and especially when it has become thick, opposes great resistance to the downward passage of the cold; and the cold which, in consequence of this resistance, arrives slowly at the under side of the
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